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Ostraca, Literature and Teaching at Deir el-Medina 

Fredrik Hagen 


The search for context for ancient Egyptian literature is one of the central concerns of Egyptology, 
but the evidence is fragmentary (Parkinson 2002,45-107). The lack of archaeological provenances 
and contexts for manuscripts is acute, and in many cases the oldest manuscripts post-date the 
composition date of a text by several hundred years. Copies of Middle Kingdom compositions 
are frequently found only in manuscripts from the New Kingdom or later, including some of 
the ‘classics' like The Words of Neferti, The Words of Khakheperreseneb, The Instruction of 
Hordedef The Instruction for Merikare, The Instruction of Amenemhat I, The Instruction of 
Khety and The Instruction of a Man for His Son (Parkinson 2002, 296-319). As a consequence, 
the difficulty in trying to reconstruct a social context for these works is considerable, both in 
the Middle Kingdom and in the New Kingdom. 

Most of the New Kingdom sources for literary texts are ostraca from Deir el-Medina, and they 
are generally seen by Egyptologists as products of activities associated with education; they are 
essentially thought to be student exercises (Brunner 1991 [1957]; van deWalle 1948; McDowell 
1996; 2000). While this may be true for many, if not most of the ostraca, the identification of 
individual ostraca as the work of students remains problematic. The transmission process for 
literary texts at the village is poorly understood, and there are some indications that ostraca as 
a medium played a more diverse role than simply as cheap and accessible material for scribal 
students. I here review the evidence both in terms of those ostraca that are difficult to link with 
scribal education and those that can be said with some certainty to relate to this context. From 
the latter category I present a new model letter found on three ostraca in the British Museum. 
O.BM EA 21186, 21216 and 21284. 

The ostraca from Deir el-Medina are generally classified as either figured ostraca, non-literary 
ostraca or literary ostraca. The painted ostraca vary from small jottings to accomplished drawings 
that have been described as “the work of the best draughtsmen that Egypt then had” (Davies 
1917, 235). Some are examples of draffs where the finished version can be seen on tomb walls 
(e.g. Hayes 1942, 9-10), while others appear to have been more ‘functional’ documents. Cairo 
ostracon 25184 (83.5 * 14 cm), for example, contains a map of the tomb of Ramesses IX in the 
Valley of the Kings, and the care with which it has been drawn up and coloured suggests that 
it was intended to be consulted during work (Rossi 2004, 142-147). Keller has suggested that 
some of the larger painted ostraca deposited in royal tombs in the Valley of the Kings may have 
been intended as votive offerings (1995, 98). The non-literary ostraca are thought to be drafts of 
administrative documents, letters and ‘scrap paper’ for notes and records of deliveries, etc. In 
their recent study of the use of writing in the administration at the village, Haring and Donker 
van Heel concluded that “Some [administrative] ostraca were clearly discarded, some were used 
as drafts, and some were kept...one should not... attempt to force each and every [administrative] 
ostraca into an assumed role as a draft [but rather] allow for a number of roles (2003, 5). 


The literary ostraca are far from a homogenous group, both in terms of appearance and 
contents, and few are written in unpractised hieratic hands (Cemy 1949, 69). Many, if not most, 
may have originated in an educational context, but to identify specific examples as student 
exercises is often problematic. Criteria that have so far been advanced as possible indicators of 
exercises, such as the presence of dates (McDowell 1996) or colophons mentioning an assistant 
and his superior (McDowell 2000), are ambiguous and their interpretation uncertain (Hagen, 
forthcoming a). 

A considerable number of texts are attested only on ostraca at the site; no papyrus copies 
survive from Deir el-Medina of texts such as Sinuhe, The Instruction of a Man for his Son , 
The Instruction for Merikare, The Instruction of Hordedef The Instruction of Amenemhat I, 
etc. Other texts are attested only indirectly at the site: no sources for The Story of the Eloquent 
Peasant dr The Shipwrecked Sailor survive, but allusions to them in the ‘letter’ of Menna show 
that they were read and known in the village (Simpson 1958). The richness of the evidence 
notwithstanding, a considerable part is still missing; what we have is merely “the tip of a textual 
iceberg” (Parkinson 2004, 57). 

A number of ostraca suggest that there are significant gaps in our knowledge and understanding 
of the transmission of literary texts at the site. That most ostraca consist of short extracts is 
undeniable, but there are exceptions: O.DeM 1176, for example, contains the Hymn to the 
Nile in its entirety (van der Plas 1986, table 1; Posener 1951-1952-1972, 19 and pis. 27-31). 
Others indicate that the extracts they contain are parts of a wider process of transmission. The 
Story of Khonsemheb and the Ghost (Beckerath 1992) survives on a number of large pottery 
sherds, and some of these are numbered to indicate the sequence of the sections - an organising 
feature that can perhaps be compared to the rare practice of numbering columns of text in 
papyrus manuscripts (P. Ebers, P. Butler; Posener 1975). O.DeM 1042 (with Khety III a-f) 
and O.DeM 1022 (with Khety X a-e) are ‘signed’ by the scribe Itnetjer (Helck 1970, 31, 62) 
and may also represent part of a more comprehensive transmission than the individual ostraca 
might indicate if taken in isolation. There are also examples of ostraca with only the incipits 
of sequential stanzas of a composition; O.DeM 1017 has the beginning only of stanzas I-VI 
and IX—XII of Khety (Helck 1970, 8—9), and O.Senmut 143 has the beginning only of stanzas 
I—VIII of Amenemhat I (Helck 1986, 6). These indicate another possibility in the organising of 
extracts on ostraca, where rubrics in red function as a way of structuring the text - familiarity 
with the start of each section allows the owner to establish the relative sequence of a series of 
ostraca containing parts of a single text. O.DeM 1017 and O.Senmut 143 may thus essentially 
be indexes; Posener suggested that the insertion of dates on ostraca may have played a similar 
role in organising extracts of a text (1975, 108). 

The broad label ‘ostraca’ potentially obscures the wide range of materials and forms included 
under that heading. A case in point is the so-called ‘ostracon’ with The Story of Sinuhe from the 
tomb of Sennedjem at Deir el-Medina (Cairo CG 25216). The limestone flake, which measures 
106 x 22 cm, has been worked into a rectangular shape and the front has been polished; it mimics 
the traditional form of wooden writing tablets (although the length is unparalleled). It should 
perhaps be classed as a limestone writing tablet rather than an ostracon (Quirke 1996, 392). 
Another borderline example is O.BM EA41541 with The Instruction of Amennakht: the limestone 
flake, which measures 20 x 15.7 cm, has been worked into a rectangular shape, and the surface 
has been polished to a smooth finish to facilitate writing. There are no signs of palimpsest on 
it, so whether it was re-used is unknown, although the effort invested in its preparation makes 
this a definite possibility. It has been classified both as a writing tablet (Quirke 1996, 392) and 
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as an ostracon (Bickel and Mathieu 1993, 32). The difficulties of categorisation illustrate the 
problems inherent in the traditional approach to literary ostraca, but also serve as a warning 
against similarly broad generalisations in regard to other classes of artefacts. Writing tablets, 
like ostraca, need not stem exclusively from an educational context; they were part ot the scribal 
equipment of folly trained scribes (Parkinson and Quirke 1995, 30-36). 

The most famous literary ostracon is the Ashmolean ostracon with The Story ofSinuhe (Bams 
1952); at 88.5 x 31.5cm (inscribed on both sides) it is the largest ostracon to survive. It does 
not appear to have been prepared for inscription in any way, and the surface on the lower verso 
side is so rough as to have made writing on it difficult. It is unlikely therefore that it was used 
as a writing tablet, an impression that is also supported by the sheer unwieldiness of the stone 
- it retains an imposing and almost monumental character. The text itself is somewhat corrupt 
in places (Bams 1952), but not to such an extent that someone familiar with the story would 
not be able to understand it (Parkinson 2004, 58). The ostracon would have made an endurable 
medium for the storage of the text, but may also have had a less ‘functional’ role as a symbol 
of literacy and social status - in any case it is unlikely to represent a scribal exercise. 

Perhaps the most interesting example of a literary ‘ostracon’ are the fragments which make 
up the pottery jar labelled O.DeM 1266 + CGC 2518 (Posener 1951—1952-1972, 43^14, pis. 
74-99). The jar, of which 31 fragments survive, had a diameter of c. 43 cm, and is preserved 
to a height of approximately 36.5 cm. The sherds were found in the Great Pit to the north ot 
the village, but unfortunately not all the fragments of the jar were recovered. Judging by the 
preserved portions of text certainly the upper part of the jar was complete when the text was 
inscribed (Posener 1951-1952-1972,43-44), and it is possible that the jar as a whole was intact. 
If so, then it can hardly be classified as an ostracon, but it is still of great importance because it 
highlights the incompleteness of the evidence for the context of literature at Deir el-Medina. The 
outside of the jar is covered with the Cairo Love Songs, but this was not the text first inscribed 
on it, and enough traces remain to identify the original text as The Instruction of a Man for 
his Son. That original text was written in a hand “plus petite et plus fine ... que celle du texte 
qui lui a succede” (Posener 1951-1952-1972, 44, hieratic facsimile not included), although 
even the later text must be said to have been written by an experienced scribe, judging by the 
handwriting. The re-use of the material is noteworthy and implies an original Sitz ini Leben 
where the content was clearly relevant on some level - it is a rare, if unrevealing, glimpse of an 
ostracon’s ‘life’ before it was eventually discarded. The owner’s decision to erase an instruction 
text in order to inscribe love poetry may reflect the personal preferences of that individual; as 
a genre love poetry is the type of literary composition most readily linked to entertainment by 
modem Egyptologists (Guglielmi 1996, 240—242). The different handwriting of the two texts 
indicates an object with several different phases of existence: (1) before it was inscribed; (2) 
after it was inscribed with the instruction text; (3) after the first text was erased and the love 
poetry inscribed; and (4) its final state until it was finally discarded. How long these periods 
may have lasted is of course impossible to say, and the two different hands need not indicate 
a long period of use - they could be contemporary. The unwieldiness of a pot as opposed to 
a papyrus roll in terms of reading might suggest that it had more of a symbolic value than 
practical function, but a number of other factors may have influenced the choice ot media; the 
social context remains inaccessible. 

One argument frequently cited in support of seeing literary ostraca as products of scribal 
training is that many are virtually unreadable, and the Middle Kingdom compositions in particular 
are often so corrupt and garbled that it has been questioned whether the copyists understood 
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what they were copying (McDowell 1992, 95-96). However, as Hoch remarks regarding the 
transmission of Khety at Deir el-Medina, most ostraca “...contain practically identical errors 
- suggesting that the texts were copied directly from the same papyri. In any case, the ‘corruptions' 
seem to have been part of the received text, and to have been more or less carefully copied” 
(Hoch 1991-1992, 88). In other words, a corrupt manuscript tradition may account for the 
unintelligible state of many of the ostraca, rather than a lack of understanding of the language 
on the part of individual scribes (cf. Burkard 1977, 10-71; Spalinger 2002, 334-336). Parkinson 
(2002, 54), sees an historical parallel in the transmission of ‘corrupt’ versions of Shakespeare 
in Elizabethan England, which also illustrates how largely incomprehensible manuscripts can 
retain a cultural value as symbols of status and education. 

The question of understanding on behalf of the copyists, especially in the case of those texts 
written m Middle Egyptian, touches on wider issues regarding the context of Middle Kingdom 
literature in the New Kingdom and is linked to the linguistic situation of Ramesside Deir el- 
Medma. McDowell (1992,95) suggested that the linguistic gap between (literary) Middle Egyptian 
and the colloquial language was considerable and that it would have constituted an obstacle to 
the dissemination and appreciation of texts written in the older language. In this she is partly 
correct, but the question is complex because the ‘high’ language of monumental discourse and 
literary texts already in the Middle Kingdom differs from that found in more informal writings 
from the same period (Allen 1994; Junge 1984), but at this point the difference may be one of 
“opposition de registre” (Vemus 1996,559). There is no doubt that knowledge of Middle Egyptian 
was preserved throughout most of Egyptian history: translations from Middle Egyptian into 
Late Egyptian survive (writing tablet Berlin 8934 with the Instruction of Anv: Erman 1894), as 
do translations from Middle Egyptian into Demotic (P. Vienna D 6319 and P. BM EA 69574 in 
Quack 1992-1993 and 1999, respectively), and the revival of Middle Egyptian in Dynasties 25 
and 26 (Der Manuelian 1994), as well as the use of (‘Neo-’) Middle Egyptian in the trilingual 
Ptolemaic decrees (Engsheden 2003), indicate a continuous transmission of linguistic knowledge. 
Vemus, following his study of diglossia in the New Kingdom concluded that “la langue de ces 
classiques [the Middle Kingdom compositions] n’est plus guere accessible a travers la seule 
maitrise de la langue contemporaine" (1996, 559-560). This marks an important change in the 
possible context for Middle Egyptian ‘classical’ literature in later periods of Egyptian history: 
the earlier language (in addition to reading and writing skills) must be learned in order for the 
audience to folly access and appreciate the literature. The performative context posited for 
literature in the Middle Kingdom (Parkinson 2002, 78-81; Eyre 2000) may still hold, but with 
more restrictive and excluding parameters regarding audience (which must now be familiar with 
Middle Egyptian). As training in literacy appears to have gone hand in hand with training in 
different (textual) linguistic registers, the audience is more likely to have been elite (Parkinson 
2004, 58) and the texts less accessible than in the Middle Kingdom. Despite this process the 
Middle Kingdom texts continue to be transmitted, albeit sometimes in less legible forms. That 
mastery of the classical texts was a sign of status among New Kingdom literates is well attested 
(e.g. Fischer-Elfert 2003; McDowell 1992); the most famous example is the passage from the 
Satirical Letter ot P. Anastasi I where a scribe chides a colleague both for his (mis)use of a 
quotation from Hordedef and for a lack of knowledge about the original context of the quotation 
(Fischer-Elfert 1986, 95-97). There is no reason why the language itself should be an obstacle 
for enjoyment of texts written in Middle Egyptian for individuals trained in that phase of the 
language, i.e. the literati, and a high level of proficiency in the language of the classical Middle 
Kingdom compositions among the literate elite of the village is evident in the literary production 
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at the site Both the instructions of Hori and Amennakht (Bickel and Mathieu 1993; Dorn 2004) 
were composed by locals - they can be linked to specific historical individuals (Bickel and 
Mathieu 1993; Fischer-Elfert 2003,120-123) - and at least the former of the two (Hon) is written 
in reasonably good Middle Egyptian. Another possible example is The Prohibitions (Hagen, 
forthcoming b), a wisdom text (instruction?) which is unattested elsewhere, and which despite 
a number of Late Egyptian influences (6 examples in 40 lines of text) generally retains Middle 
Egyptian syntax. The situation characterised by the diglossia of New Kingdom Egypt may be 
comparable to that found in the modem Arab world, where ‘classical’ Arabic is used in most 
formalised and above all literary contexts (e.g. R. Allen 2000, 11-16). This linguistic register 
is not close to any colloquial Arabic spoken today, and must be learned. As Reynolds remarks 
in his study of the Arabic oral epic tradition, “The stylistic and grammatical differences, along 
with the extensive body of vocabulary not cognate with colloquial forms or usages, render much 
communication in standard written Arabic almost incomprehensible for speakers of colloquial 
Arabic unschooled in the literary language” (1995, 30). Such schooling need not be related to 

literacy, as shown by Caton (1990, 186-188). 

As a medium ostraca can, if only rarely, be securely linked to educational practices (a thesis 
on such ostraca is under preparation by Isabelle Venturini in Paris). The most likely examples 
include onomastic exercises based on a particular pattern (e.g. O.DeM 1179, 1411, 1412, 1724, 
17-75 and 1726), grammatical exercises (e.g. O.Petrie 28; Cemy and Gardiner 1957, 8 n. 7), 
copies of Remit (e.g. Posener 1951-1952-1972, pis. 1-21) and model letters, but here too there 
are problems of identification; not all are written by unpractised hands. In the case of model 
letters there is the additional problem that they are frequently indistinguishable from ‘real’ letters 
(Gasse 1990, viii). Examples of model letters survive from both the Middle and New Kingdom. 
The earliest is perhaps the collection of nine letters inscribed on a single papyrus (P. UC 32196) 
from Lahun (Collier and Quirke 2004, 48^19). The names in the letters are stereotypical of 
the period, and this has been seen as an argument in favour of a classification as model letters 
(Parkinson 2002, 325), but there are no duplicates and the handwriting is competent. The letters 
are all based on a similar pattern and would have been well suited for didactic purposes; their 
use of phraseology is heavily reminiscent of the Ramesside model letter of O.BM EA 21186, 
21216 and 21284 (see below). 

Letters found on early Middle Kingdom writing tablets are frequently thought to be model 
letters (e.g. Parkinson 2002, 325; James 1962, 97-101); examples include Cairo CG 25367 
(Daressy 1901, pis. 62-63; Vemus 1984, 706 n. 5), MMA 28.9.4 (James 1962, 98-101, pi. 30; 
Wente 1990, 66-67) and MMA 26.3.277 AB (James 1962, 97-98, pi. 29). James’s classification 
of MMA 28.9.4 and 26.3.277 AB as model letters rests largely on the fact that they are writing 
tablets, but the medium is not enough to establish an originally educational context (Parkinson 
and Quirke 1995, 30-36). Again the lack of duplicates and the generally competent handwriting 
makes the designation ‘model’ uncertain, and they could also represent drafts of real letters 
which might explain the corrections on MMA 28.9.4 (James 1962, 98-99). 

Three ostraca from the British Museum collections (O.BM EA 21186, 21216 and 21284) 
contain parallel copies of a model letter. Photographs and hieroglyphic transcriptions were 
published in R. J. Demaree, Ramesside Ostraca (2002), pages 23-24, plates 61-61 and 65, 
but without translations or commentaries. All three ostraca are potsherds rather than limestone 
flakes, and measure 12 x 9 cm, 10.5 x 8.5 cm and 17.5 * 11 cm respectively. They are written 
in black ink, and one of them contains traces of what may be a single versepomt (O.BM EA 
21284, column 6 top); the handwriting on all three ostraca is poor and unpractised, suggesting 
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an inexperienced copyist. The text is arranged in vertical columns divided by black lines in all 
the sources, and on O.BM EA 21284 there is in addition a short horizontal line at the bottom of 
columns 1 and 2 that seems to enclose the text above it (Figure 1). On the same ostracon, the 
writing in columns 1-6 stops before the lower edge of the potsherd, as do the vertical dividing 
lines, so that there may not be anything missing at the top or at the bottom. The top of the 
ostracon need not be incomplete either, as the entire opening letter-formula is preserved (sn dd 
n sn=f). The other two ostraca, O.BM EA 21184 and 21216, are incomplete. 

The practice of dividing columns by inserting vertical lines between them is rare on ostraca, 
and with the exception of Kemit (see below), it seems to be restricted to hieratic imitations 
of inscriptional forms of writing (hieroglyphs or cursive hieroglyphs: Parkinson 2002, 323). 
Religious |ind magical (ritualistic) texts written with cursive hieroglyphs are not infrequently found 
employing this layout on ostraca (e.g. O.DeM 1227, Posener 1951-1952-1972, pi. 56; O.BM 
EA 29552 and 66303, Demaree 2002, pi. 82 and 205 respectively), and these are occasionally 
accompanied by illustrations that suggest they were copies or drafts of tomb decoration (cf 
O.BM EA 5620, 8508, 8510, 29509 and 29510: Demaree 2002, pis. 1, 52, 53, 72 and 73). 
Occasionally other types of texts are found with this layout, but these are few and atypical; 
examples include a royal eulogy written in cursive hieroglyphs (O.BM EA 5622: Demaree 2002, 
pi. 4), The lnstniction of Khety and The Instruction of Amenemhat /, the former written in full 
hieroglyphs, the latter in cursive hieroglyphs (on the recto and verso, respectively, of O.DeM 
1175: Posener 1951-1952-1972, pi. 26 + 26a). Fragments of a text on O.Turin 57333 (Lopez 
1982, pi. 101) is written with a similar layout, but too little of the text is preserved to identify 
it - it could be a model letter. 

The text most commonly written with this particular layout, however, is the ‘model letter’ 
known as Kemit (Parkinson 2002, 322—325). The term ‘model letter’ is something of a misnomer 
because the text, although framed by epistolographic formulae, also contains narrative sections 
and wisdom sayings. It is a Middle Kingdom composition, the earliest copy to survive being 
the 12th Dynasty papyrus UC 3227IB from Lahun (Collier and Quirke 2004, 50-51), but 
most copies are found on ostraca and writing tablets from Ramesside Deir el-Medina. Kemit 
is almost invariably written in vertical columns, frequently in cursive hieroglyphs with lines 
in black ink dividing the columns (e.g. O.BM EA 29548: Demaree 2002, pi. 76; O.DeM 1110, ; 
1131: Posener 1951-1952-1972, pi. 24); the only exception known to me is O.DeM 1129 with 
three lines of Kemit (§IV-V) written horizontally (Posener 1951-1952-1972, 6 , pi. 25). Copies 
of Kemit , contrary to most literary texts found on ostraca, are often in poor and unpractised 
handwriting (e.g. O.BM EA 5640, 5641: Demaree 2002, pi. 35-36). A revealing example of 
the didactic use of the composition is provided by the writing tablet recently found at Dra Abu 
el-Aga and preliminarily published in Egyptian Archaeology’ (Galan and el-Bialy 2004). The 
tablet preserves six columns of text, where same passage is written three times (2 x 3 columns). 
The first two columns are written in a practiced hand, whereas columns three to four and five 
to six are written in a different and distinctly less practised hand. The likeliest explanation is 
that a teacher wrote columns one and two, and that the student then copied the same text twice 
to the best of his ability. Similarly, O.DeM 1143 (Posener 1951-1952-1972, 10-11) has the 
same passage of Kemit (§IX-XI) on the recto and the verso, but in two different handwritings; 
the lack of a published facsimile makes it impossible to determine which of the hands belongs 
to the student and which to the teacher. A different instructional method may be attested in the 
copy of Kemit found on two fragmentary ostraca in Turin 57545 and 57546 (Lopez 1984, 39, - 
pi. 175 + 175a). There the text is written in the customary vertical columns with dividing lines 
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Figure 1 . Photograph ofO. BM EA 21284. Copyright the British Museum. 


(in red), but the text itself was written first in red ink and then again in black ink superimposed 
on the first layer. Unfortunately the ostraca are too fragmentary to determine whether the two 
inks represent different hands, or to what extent they may differ in proficiency. 

The rarity of the format of vertical columns with dividing lines, which is unattested for real 
letters, the poor handwriting, and the existence of three copies of the same letter identifies the 
text on O.BM EA 21186, 21216 and 21284 as a model letter and a student exercise. A further 
indication of the originally didactic context of the ostraca may be the presence on two of the 
potsherds of sequential numbers that are not part of the text itself. The text of O.BM EA 21284 
is followed by the numbers 11-20 written sequentially in the last column (Figure 1), a feature 
that is also shared with O.BM EA 21186, where the last column contains the numbers 26-30. The 
purpose of these numbers is not certain; they may simply be exercises in writing out numerals. 
The transcription below is based on the photographs by Demaree (2002, pis. 61. 62 and 65). 
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Hieroglyphs 


Hieroglyphs 

A. 


21284 £ 2 . 


p l —car 




. 0 

l l <=== XV 


D®] 


JJ 


21284 (5) IT] 


fS|§|< i w ' 


21216 i4) '' 




H. 
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Translation 

A. 

21284: (It is) a brother who speaks to his brother.' 3 ' 


"A brother speaks to a brother. Senbu speaks to Ankhtyfy...cause to have bought to me...[list of 
goods], ..to your brother there. It is good if you will hear”. Papyrus UC 32206 was classed as a 
‘real’ letter by both Griffith (1898) and Collier and Quirke (2002), but it may in fact be a model 
letter: it is written in red throughout, and the handwriting is relatively poor (Griffith 1898, 78; 
Collier and Quirke 2003, 125). 


21284: Sobekhotep ,b) speaks to his brother Nebsumenu. ,c) 


21284: In the favour of Amun-Re, Lord of the Thrones of the Two Lands, (f) and all the 

[...Sekhjmet (d) , Lady of le) [...] 

[...] and all the gods 


He requests that one cause to have brought to me 

[...] like this servant wants (g) . He requests [...] 

He [requests] that one cause to have brought to me 


some papyrus (?) reeds 

[...] 10 pigeons 


All sources: for your brother there, very much. As you live for me (h) [...] 


Q, 

21186: [... 

.] and say to my brother, <0 [ 

J_L 

21186: [.. 

.] all the gods (j) [...] 


Commentary 

(a) The introductory formula sn dd n sn=f is a variant of the standard N . dd n N. formula (Bakir 
1970,47). The grammatical form of dd here is presumably the active participle as suggested by 
Gardiner (1957, §450.1) contra Bakir (1970, 48) who analyses it, in New Kingdom letters, as 
the pseudo-verbal hr + infinitive construction (with hr omitted). As noted by Gardiner (1957, 
§450.1), Middle Kingdom examples with a female sender display a -t ending (add to his examples 
P Hekanakhte IV, 1: Allen 2002, pi. 38-39), and there is no reason to believe that a different 
syntactical pattern underlies the New Kingdom formula (cf. Gardiner’s reference to a similar 
practice in demotic). The use of terms denoting familial relations preceding the same formula 
used with titles and names is common. The closest parallel to this formula, and to certain other 
features of the phraseology, occurs in papyrus UC 32206 (Collier and Quirke 2002, 124-125); 
sn dd n sn [ snbw) dd n 'nh.t(y)=jly) - di=k m.t(w) n=i ...[list of goods]... n sn^k Im njr sdm-k 


gods [...] 
21186: 
21216: 

D. 

21284: 

21186: 

21216: 

JL 

21284: 

21186: 


(b) The name Sobekhotep is more common in the Middle Kingdom than in the New Kingdom, 
but not overwhelmingly so (Ranke 1935, 186; add to his examples P. UC 32092B, 32200 and 
32284K 4, all Middle Kingdom), and it cannot be used to date the text. A letter from Deir el- 
Medina (O.BM EA 5627: Demaree 2002, pis. 12-13) mentions a Sobekhotep who is a vv'T’-priest 
of Sekhmet (not noted by Davies 1999); the otherwise rare mention of that goddess in the letter 
formula pf this model letter may suggest that there is a connection here — see (d) below - but 
the evidence is far from conclusive. 

(c) The name Nebsumenu is very common from the Old Kingdom through to the New Kingdom 
(Ranke 1935, 305), and at least four individuals of that name are attested at Deir el-Medina 
(Davies 1999, 297-298). Which, if any of them, is the addressee here is unknown. The names 
may in any case be fictitious; the name Nebsumenu is also attested as an epithet of Sobek 
(Brovarski 1984, 1016; Kuentz 1929, 148-149), so the names of the sender and the addressee 
could be associated by their affiliation with the god Sobek. 

(d) The restoration of the name Sekhmet is certain. The invocation of Sekhmet is comparatively 
rare in epistolographic formulae, but cf the mention of "Sekhmet the Great, Beloved of Ptah” 
(shmt c it mrypth) in a well-wishing formula in the 19th Dynasty letter P. Cairo 58056 (Kft/III, 
254, 16). The goddess is also mentioned in a list of gods (not part of the standard letter-formula) 
in the letter found on O.BM EA 5627 (Demaree 2002, 16, pis. 12—13), where the recipient is 
said to be a w r h-priest of Sekhmet. The goddess is invoked in one of the model letters from the 
Middle Kingdom papyrus UC 32196, a letters that shares a number of aspects of its phraseology 
with this text. Letter six reads: ‘‘[The ser]vant of the estate Nehy [speaks to S]enebtyfy, l.p.h., in 
[the favour of] Sekhmet (m [hst nt ] shmt) and Sheret, like this servant wants (mi mrr bik im). It 
is a communication to my lord [to cause] to have brought to me some wenesh for [this] servant 
(in.tw n=i nhw n wns n bik [//»])” (Collier and Quirke 2004, 48-49; they misread nhw n wns as 
n prt n wns). The basic format and the phraseology are close to the model letter of the British 
Museum ostraca, but not to such an extent as to indicate an intertextual relationship. 

(e) The specific epithet used here is difficult to identify, as there are no traces preserved: Hoenes 
(1976, 235-239) lists 67 examples of Sekhmet + nbt + noun (nos. 56—123). 

(f) The invocation of “Amun-Re, Lord of the Thrones of the Two Lands” in the epistolographic 
formula is unusual, but is paralleled on O.DeM 603: m hs<t> <nf> inm-r c nb nswt ti.m’. An 
"Amun of the Thrones of the Two Lands” occurs frequently in late Ramesside letters (Cemy 
1939, 2.2; 2.10; 4.1-2; 4.9-11; 8.1; 11.14pl4.4-5; 17.8; 18.10-11; 27.6; 27.10; 28.4; 29.1; 
30.5; 31.16; 32.4), but is occasionally found as early as the Middle Kingdom (writing tablet 
MMA 28.9.4 = James 1962, 98-101, pis. 30+30a; Sinuhe B206-207 = Koch 1990, 64). How 
"Amun of the Thrones of the Two Lands” relates to “Amun(-Re) Lord of the Thrones of the 
Two Lands” is not entirely clear. Wente (1961. 255-256) thought the former referred to a local 
cult in Western Thebes, and that “Amun, Lord of the Thrones of the Two Lands” referred to 
Amun of Kamak, with the latter identification being based on the association of the epithet hnty 
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ipt-lswt “Foremost of Kamak” in P. Phillipps 3 (ferny 1939, 29.1). This may be correct, but 
"Amun of the Thrones of the Two Lands” was also worshipped elsewhere m the country - P. 
Wilbour mentions two temples dedicated to this aspect of Amun in the Fayum area (Gardiner 
1948, §24, §30). 

(g) The phrase mi mrr blk im is a standard part of letter phraseology. The sender regularly speaks 
of himself both in the third person (“this servant”, Hie requests”) and in the first person (“that 
one cause to be brought to me"') as is common in Egyptian letters. 

(h) This appears to the beginning of an oath formula: “As you live for me... . 

(i) Alternatively “speaking to a brother”: the context is obscure. 

(j) The last line of O.BM 21216 contains part of another well-wishing or prayer formula, 
presumably directed at the “brother” mentioned in the preceding line. 

The three sources display minor variations. The opening formula is only preserved in one of 
the sources - the other two may have had other names inserted, as is the case with the model 
letters found in the Late Egyptian Miscellanies (Erman 1925), but the same familial relationship 
between sender and recipient is present in all three sources. The variations occur in the letter 
formulas themselves, where Amun-Re and Sekhmet occur on O.BM EA 21284 and 21186 
respectively, and in the contents, where the goods requested include in the one case papyrus 
reeds (? r rw trvt, on 21284) and in the other pigeons (21186). 

The composition date of the text is difficult to establish. Its use of formulas and general 
phraseology is closely paralleled by the Middle Kingdom papyri UC 32196 and 32206 (Collier 
and Quirke 2004.48^19; 2002, 124-125) from Lahun, as noted under (a) and (d) above, but the 
invocation of Amun-Re might point to a Ramesside date. As no copies from earlier periods or 
other sites are known, one has to assume that it was a text whose use was limited to the scribes 
of Ramesside Deir el-Medina. 

The literary ostraca from Deir el-Medina are an invaluable resource for the study of literature 
and literacy in ancient Egypt, but their interpretation is rarely straightforward. As a medium 
ostraca, like papyrus, had a range of possible uses, and it is reductive to assume that all literary 
ones represent student exercises; this has important consequences for the possible social context 
of manuscripts and their compositions. The survival of thousands of literary ostraca is a lesult 
of the durability of the material and the location of the site (beyond the edge of the cultivated 
Nile valley), but the richness of the evidence obscures its incomplete nature, as indicated by the 
lack of papyrus manuscripts for most literary texts attested at Deir el-Medma. To focus on the 
possible uses of the Middle Kingdom ‘classical’ composition in an educational context shifts 
our attention away from the transmission and consumption of such texts outside this primarily 
didactic arena and results in a distorted view of both the literary tradition of the New Kingdom 
and the training of scribes in the same period. Although such training included the copying of the 
‘classics’, it also included the copying of onomastic lists, grammatical exercises and model letters 
which despite their often prosaic nature reveal important aspects of the educational process. 
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